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1933— A Challenge to Public Administrators 


EDITORIAL 


| HE year 1933 will be a year of testing for 
Ta public administrators. Never have 

Americans faced such an organized drive 
against government and public 
officials. There is being dinned 
into the ears and impressed upon 
the minds of our citizenship that 
we are badly off in America be- 
cause of governmental extrav- 
agance and incompetency, and 
because such a large proportion 
of individuals’ income is being 
taken to maintain the establish- 
ment which we call government. 
More and more the idea is being 
broadcast that taxes are a drain 
upon income and a burden upon 
business and industry. Ridiculous overstate- 
ments of governmental expenditures are being 
bandied about, and these are being accepted 
without analysis or critical comment. 

It is high time for public administrators to 
stand up and tell the truth. Let us tell the 
truth even when it hurts. Let us say frankly 
that there is waste in government—waste due 
to political brokerage and to the duplication 
of the agencies of administration. Let us ask 
for popular support to wipe out these wastes. 
In a very general way, these are the wastes of 
American life, of American industry and busi- 
ness as well. They should not be tolerated 
anywhere. 

But government cannot be made the goat of 
this depression, and the experience of the last 





two years indicates that it is almost the only 
stabilizing influence which is working among 
us. City managers have the opportunity of a 
lifetime before them. They have 
it within their own hands to 
prove that simplified non-polit- 
ical administration is saving 
many cities from disaster and 
from bankruptcy. We must re- 
double our efforts during 1933 
so that the people of the United 
States will have before them 
constantly an example in public 
housekeeping that will indicate 
the direction which fundamental 
reforms must take in the United 
States on all levels of govern- 
ment—local, state, and federal. 

The year 1932 has been a tragic one for 
local government. The burden of the depres- 
sion in the way of unemployment relief has 
all but swamped many jurisdictions. The year 
1933 bids fair to be at least as bad or worse. 
For the new year, city managers and public 
administrators in general must stand firm in 
the faith, seek only the public interest, and 
point the way to a new day in American public 
administration. 


— 
te 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL CITY 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Editor's Note: Mr. Dykstra was head of the department of potions science, University of Kansas, 1909-18; secre- 


tary, City Clubs of Cleveland, Chicago, and Los Angeles, sucessive 


y from 1918 to 1926; lecturer on municipal admin- 


istration, University of California at Los Angeles, 1923-29; director of personnel and efficiency, department of water and 
power, Los Angeles, 1926-30; and city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1930 to date. 
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Editorial Comment 


Cities Are Modest Spenders 

HE report of the President's Committee 

on Social Trends which is accorded prom- 
inent space in this issue is giving Technocracy 
a close race for prominence these days. We are 
indebted to Messrs. Brownlow, Wooddy, and 
White for opening the window a bit in order 
that we might catch a hasty glimpse at this 
masterpiece of the age. It is hoped that suffi- 
cient curiosity will be aroused in the mind of 
every city manager to want to peruse the en- 
tire work of this Committee which has devoted 
the past three years to research into every 
phase of our social life. Some satisfaction to 
city administrators should be gained from one 
of the tables in Mr. Wooddy’s article, which 
indicates that the increase in municipal expen- 
ditures was rather modest in the last decade or 
two; both the federal and state governments 
beat the cities with plenty to spare. The in- 
crease from 1915 to 1929 for states was 100 
per cent; the federal government, 45 per cent; 
and the cities, 35 per cent. Of especial interest 
are the new activities adopted by city govern- 
ments. The reports from seventeen cities com- 
piled by Mr. Wooddy in his study are pre- 
sented in the administrative problem section 
of this issue. 

¥ * * 
Men and Mechanisms 
UCH is being heard these troublesome 
days about governmental reorganiza- 

tion, consolidation, and other reforms tending 
toward the improvement of municipal govern- 
ment. Probably more time is being devoted to 
this subject right now than has been accorded 
it at any time in our history—and well it 
might. It is interesting to note how crafty 
some are in trying to evade the issue of im- 
provement of structure by concluding that af- 
ter all a great administrator can administer 
well even with a poor mechanism. That sounds 
well on the surface, but might one inquire as 
to how to get the “great administrator.’ The 
mind of man cannot record more than a half 
dozen mayors of American cities who have 
proved great administrators on the basis of ac- 


complishment in the last half century. Would 
it not prove profitable to devise or adopt an 
organization or mechanism that would attract 
to it not alone great administrators but capable 
councilmen with courage, vision, and a pas- 
sion to be of service to their city. If we in this 
country ever attain the goal that “the best shall 
serve the State” we shall have to do more se- 
rious thinking than is evident from the rea- 
soning that be it a Lincoln Straight 8, or an 
ox cart, your speed, safety, and destination de- 
pend more on the driver than on the mode of 
conveyance. 
* *k x 

Administration in 1932 

HE 1933 City Manager Yearbook, due off 

the press later this month, contains much 
evidence of progress in the field of public ad- 
ministration during the past year. A special 
feature of this volume this year is the series of 
brief articles recording the more significant 
events and developments by twenty of the 
country’s outstanding experts in their respec- 
tive fields. The Yearbook also contains the 
proceedings of the 1932 conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, and 
several articles on the city manager profession. 
From one of these articles we note that 80 per 
cent of the city managers appointed in 1932 
had served in some public position prior to en- 
tering the profession; the average tenure of 
city managers in office at the end of the year 
was five years and six months; twelve man- 
agers have in excess of fifteen years’ service 
to their credit, and sixty-six have served ten 
years or more. For a new profession, such fig- 
ures are compelling, and furnish high hopes 
for a steadily improved public service. 

* * + 

On Training 

HE International City Managers’ Asso- 

ciation, the members of which have con- 
tributed so much to raise the professional 
standard of public service in this country, an- 
nounces elsewhere in this issue the inaugura- 
tion of a series of training courses in municipal 
management. 


[4] 
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The Place of Government in the Changing 
Social Order 


By LOUIS BROW NLOW* 


Director, Public 


Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


“The report of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends represents 
perhaps the most notable and important attempt yet made to appraise the 
social phenomena of American life,” according to Mr. Brownlow, who writes 
that no public administrator can afford to be without the factual information 


presented in the report. 


T is the task of the public administrator to 
l attempt day by day to adjust the services 
of government to the changing needs which 
reflect the changing social order. He is handi- 
capped in his performance of this task by the 
stupendous difficulty of orienting himself in 
the bewildering confusion of problems that he 
faces, by the lack of factual material that will 
permit him to see these problems clearly in 
their relation to each other, and by the want of 
a chart that will indicate to him the probable 
direction and velocity of the social changes 
that swirl about him. 

Here is a new tool made to his hand. Late in 
1929 President Hoover called upon a group of 
scientists to make a national survey of social 
trends in the United States. The results of their 
researches now appear in these two volumes’ 
(which are supplemented with more detailed 
monographs dealing with particular subjects). 
The President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends was composed of Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell, economist, of Columbia University, chair- 
man; Charles E. Merriam, political scientist, 
of the University of Chicago, vice-chairman; 
Shelby M. Harrison, sociologist, general di- 
rector of the Russell Sage Foundation; Alice 
Hamilton, physician, Harvard Medical School; 
Howard W. Odum, sociologist, University of 
North Carolina; and William F. Ogburn, soci- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Brownlow was for many 
years engaged in newspaper work as reporter, edi 
tor, and later as foreign correspondent ; Commis 
sioner of District of Columbia, 1915-20; city 
manager, Petersburg, Virginia, 1920-23; city man 
ager, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1924-26; municipal 
consultant to City Housing Corporation, New 
York, 1928-30; and since 1931, director of the Pub 


lic Administration Clearing House, Chicago. Mr 


ologist, the University of Chicago. Mr. Ogburn 
served throughout as director of research and 
chief of the executive staff. Under the direc- 
tion of this distinguished group scores of the 
most eminent scholars in the country under- 
took the gigantic task of painting a picture of 
the life of the American people, not a picture 
fixing on canvas a momentary fixation of a 
particular phase of American life but a moving 
picture of American people as they are whirled 
along in the currents of social change, currents 
now swift, now slow, now seeming in eddies 
to whirl backward, but always and inevitably 
moving, changing, and apparently at always an 
increasing speed. 

After an introduction containing the findings 
of the Committee, the two volumes present in 
twenty-nine chapters the survey of the trends 
of social change as measured by the events of 
the first three decades of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Each chapter summarizes in some sepa- 
rate field the information, now that it is avail- 
able, no public administrator, certainly no city 
manager, can afford to be without. 

Taken as a whole, the report represents per- 
haps the most notable and important attempt 
yet made to appraise the social phenomena of 
American life. It is not a simple picture that 
results. To quote from the introduction: 

The Committee does not exaggerate the bewild- 
Brownlow was president of the International City 


Managers’ Association in 1923, and is now 
president of the National Municipal League. 
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t Recent Social Trends in the United States. By 
the President's Research Committee on Social 
Trends. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1933. 2 vol 
umes, pp. 1568. Price $10 ordered from Pup 
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ering confusion of problems; it has merely un- 
covered the situation as it is. Modern life is 
everywhere complicated, but especially so in the 
United States, where immigration from many 
lands, rapid mobility within the country itself, 
the lack of established classes or castes to act as 
a brake on social changes, the tendency to seize 
upon new types of machines, rich natural resources 
and vast driving power, have hurried us dizzily 
away from the days of the frontier into a whirl 
of modernisms which almost passes belief. 

Along with this amazing mobility and complex- 
ity there has run a marked indifference to the 
interrelation among the parts of our huge social 
system. Powerful individuals and groups have 
gone their way without realizing the meaning of 
the old phrase, ‘‘No man liveth unto himself.” 

The result has been that astonishing contrasts 
in organization and disorganization are to be found 
side by side in American life: splendid technical 
proficiency in some incredible skyscraper and mon- 
strous backwardness in some equally incredible 
slum. The outstanding problem might be stated 
as that of bringing about a realization of the in- 
terdependence of the factors of our complicated 
social structure, and of interrelating the advancing 
sections of our forward movement so that agricul- 
ture, labor, industry, government, education, reli- 
gion, and science may develop a higher degree of 
co-ordination in the next phase of national growth. 

In times of war and imminent public calamity 
it has been possible to achieve a high degree of 
coordinated action, but in the intervals of which 
national life is largely made up, coordinated effort 
relaxes and under the heterogeneous forces of 
modern life a vast amount of disorganization has 
been possible in our economic, political and social 
affairs. 

It may indeed be said that the primary value of 
this report is to be found in the effort to inter- 
relate the disjointed factors and elements in the 
social life of America, in the attempt to view the 
situation as a whole rather than as a cluster of 
parts. The various inquiries which have been con- 
ducted by the Committee are subordinated to the 
main purpose of getting a central view of the 
American problem as revealed by social trends. 

. . The meaning of the present study of social 
change is to be found not merely in the analysis of 
the separate trends, many of which have been ex- 
amined before, but in their interrelation—in the 
effort to look at America as a whole, as a national 
union the parts of which too often are isolated, 
not only in scientific studies but in everyday 
affairs. 

It is the express purpose of this review of find- 
ings to unite such problems as those of economics, 





January 


government, religion, education, in a comprehen- 
sive study of social movements and tendencies, to 
direct attention to the importance of balance 
among the factors of change. A nation advances 
not only by dynamic power, but by and through 
the maintenance of some degree of equilibrium 
among the moving forces. 

Not all parts of our organization are changing 
at the same speed or at the same time. Some are 
rapidly moving forward and others are lagging 
These unequal rates of change in economic life, in 
government, in education, in science and religion, 
make zones of danger and points of tension. It is 
almost as if the various functions of the body or 
the parts of an automobile were operating at un- 
synchronized speeds. Our capacity to produce 
goods changes faster than our capacity to pur- 
chase; employment does not keep pace with im- 
provement in the machinery of production; in- 
teroceanic communication changes more quickly 
than the reorganization of international relations; 
the factory takes occupations away from the home 
before the home can adjust itself to the new con- 
ditions. The automobile affects the railroads, the 
family, size of cities, types of crime 
and morals. 


manners 


Scientific discoveries and inventions instigate 
changes first in the economic organization and 
social habits which are most closely associated 
with them. Thus factories and cities, corpora- 
tions and labor organizations have grown up in 
response to technological developments 

The next great set of changes occurs in organ- 
izations one step further removed, namely in in- 
stitutions such as the family, the government, the 
schools and the churches. Somewhat later, as a 
rule, come changes in social philosophies and codes 
of behavior, although at times these may precede 
the others. Not all changes come in this order but 
sufficient numbers so occur in modern history to 
make the sequence of value in charting the strains 
of our civilization. In reality all of these factors 
act and react upon each other, often in perplexing 
and unexpected ways. 

Of the great social organizations, two, the eco- 
nomic and the governmental, are growing at a 
rapid rate, while two other historic organizations 
the church and the family, have declined in social 
significance, although not in human values 

Of these four great social institutions, the eco- 
nomic organization, in part at least, has been pro- 
gressively adjusted to mechanical invention as is 
shown by the remarkable gains in the records of 
productivity per. worker. Engineers hold out vi- 
sions of still greater productivity, with consequent 
increases in the standards of living. But there are 
many adjustments to be made within other parts 
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of the economic organization. The flow of credit 
is not synchronized with the flow of production. 
There are recurring disasters in the business cycle. 

. Another focus of maladjustments has its cen- 
ter in our ideas of property, the distribution of 
wealth and poverty—new forms of age-old prob- 
lems. 

The shifting of economic activities has brought 
innumerable problems to govern- 
ment. It has forced an expansion 
of governmental functions, creat- 
ing problems of bureaucracy and 
inefficiency. The problem of still 
closer union between government 
and industry are upon us. It is dif- 
ficult but vital to determine what 
type of relationship there shall be, 
for all types are by no means en- 
visaged by the terms communism 
and capitalism. The conception of 
government changes as it under- 
takes various community activities 
such as education, recreation and 
health. Again, the revolutionary 
developments of communication 
already have shown the inade- 
quacies of the present boundaries of local govern- 
ments organized in simpler days, and on a larger 
scale foreshadow rearrangements in the relations 
of nations, with the possibility always of that 
most tragic of human problems, war... . 

If, then, the report reveals, as it must, confu- 
sion and complexity in American life during recent 
years, striking inequality in the rates of change, 
uneven advances in inventions, institutions, atti- 
tudes and ideals, dangerous tensions and torsions 
in our social arrangements, we may hold steadily 
to the importance of viewing social situations as 
a whole in terms of the interrelation and interde- 
pendence of our national life, of analyzing and ap- 
praising our problems as those of a single society 
based upon the assumption of the common welfare 
as the goal of common effort. 

The problems before the nation as they are af- 
fected by social change fall into three great groups 
One group is the natural environment of earth and 
air, heat and cold, fauna and flora. This changes 
very slowly; it is man’s physical heritage. Another 
group is our biological inheritance—those things 
which determine the color of our eyes, the width 
of our cheek bones, our racial characteristics apart 
from environmental influences. And this also 
changes slowly. A third is the cultural environ- 
ment called civilization, our social heritage, in 
which change is going forward rapidly. In this 
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framework the problems of change will be pre- 
sented. 

Particular chapters, such as those by Leon- 
ard D. White on “Public Administration,” 
Carroll H. Wooddy on “The Growth of Gov- 
ernmental Functions,’ Clarence Heer on “Tax- 
ation and Public Finance,” and others, will 
have a direct appeal to the spe- 
cial interests of public adminis- 
trators, but it is important that 
they be read in their connection 
with the entire report for a 
fuller understanding of their sig- 
nificance. These and other chap- 
ters present the facts upon which 
is based the conclusion of the 
whole report—that government 
problems will be even more im- 
portant in the immediate future 
than they ever have been before. 
Indeed, it is perhaps not with- 
out design that the last chapter 
in the report is that on ““Govern- 
ment and Society,” by Charles E. Merriam; 
and not without significance to every public 
administrator and to every student of govern- 
ment that that final chapter ends with these 
paragraphs: 

We face then a major and unavoidable prob- 
lem of modern social life in the further develop- 
ment of American government, and in the period 
immediately before us we must deal with these 
fateful questions: 

How shall we establish types of social control 
(by whatever name known) with power, prestige 
and wisdom enough to maintain the indispensable 
inner structure of political cohesion and authority 
without which no nation can survive? 

How shall we blend the skills of government 
industrial and financial management, agriculture, 
labor and science in a new synthesis of authority, 
uniting power and responsibility, with a vivid ap- 
peal to the vital interest of the day, able to deal 
effectively with the revolutionary developments 
of our social, economic and scientific life, yet 
without stifling liberty, justice, and progress? 

And how shall we make use of such a govern- 
ment in the interpretation and application of the 
new social ideals and attitudes which are on the 
way toward the transformation of our civilization 
into something we can now only dimly discern? 








Changes in the Functions of City Govern- 
ments, 1915 to 1929 


By CARROLL 


WOODDY* 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, The University of Chicago 


Was the growth of city expenditures due to the adoption of new activities? 
What activities received the greater share of the increase in expenditures? 
These and other questions are answered in this article by Mr. Wooddy who is 
the author of the section on the growth of governmental functions in the report 
of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 


URING the past three years our munici- 
palities have been struggling with prob- 
lems of increasing difficulty. Revenues 

have fallen off, necessitating sharp curtailments 
of expenditure, and straining the ingenuity of 
budget makers and bankers to provide the 
means of carrying on without the impairment 
of essential services. At the same time increas- 
ing distress has created an urgent need for 
relief and employment, both calling for a loos- 
ening rather than a contraction of the public 
purse-strings. Crisis has succeeded crisis for 
so many months that a return to normal spend- 
ing seems likely to be much delayed. 

Yet recovery, when it appears, will bring 
issues little less acute than those of the present. 
Shall city governments continue to subsist on 
the starvation level imposed by their present 
necessities? Shall their services be restored as 
rapidly as possible to the state in which they 
existed in 1930? Shall entirely new lines of 
development be essayed? The choice of one of 
these, or of some other alternative, must be 
guided in considerable measure by an apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances which produced the 
structure of city functions which existed at the 
end of the “era of prosperity.” 

An opportunity to examine the tendencies of 
the period from 1915 to 1929 is offered by the 
publication, in the report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, of a 
chapter on the “Growth of Governmental 
Functions.” A portion of this chapter deals 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wooddy holds a B. A. de 
gree (1914) Oxford University; M. A. (1916) 
Princeton; Ph. D. (1926) The University of Chi- 
cago. Was on faculty of Dalhousie University, 
Reed College, State College of Washington: So 
cial Science Research Council Fellow, 1926-27: de- 


with the expenditures and activities of cities 
of over 30,000 population; some of the salient 
data reported therein are reviewed in this 
article. 


TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 


The total expenditures of cities over 30,000 
rose from $1,080,200,000 in 1915 to $3,435,- 
300,000 in 1929, an increase of 218 per cent. 
In dollars of constant purchasing power, the 
1929 expenditure was $2,020,800,000, or an 
increase of 87 per cent. The population of 
cities included in this group increased 42 per 
cent in this period, or from 31.2 per cent to 
36.5 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. More significant was the in- 
crease in per capita expenditures. Although 
these were much greater than those of other 
levels of government, the percentage of in- 
crease was smaller, as is seen from the ac- 
companying table. 


TABLE I 
Net Per CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR OPERATIONS, 
MAINTENANCE, AND QUTLAYS OF STATE, 
FEDERAL, CITY AND OTHER Loca. Gov- 
ERNMENTS, IN 1915 DOLLARs. 


Fiscal Year Per Cent 

Government Increase, 

1915 1929 1915-1929 
States $ 4.77 $ 9.54 100 
Federal 7.10 10.37 45 
Cities 30.54 40.75 35 
Other local 10.63 14.88 40) 


Whatever indication of extravagance may be 
read into this record, it is clear that the cities 


partment of political science, The University of 
Chicago, 1927 to date. Author of The Chicago Pri- 
mary of 1926, 1926; The Case of Frank L. Smith, 
1930; and articles in the field of politics and ad 
ministration. Mr. Wooddy was a member of the 
research staff of the Committee on Social Trends 


[8] 
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were far from being the worst offenders. Their 
record is the more creditable in that interest 
payments, not included in the above table, rose 
less rapidly in cities than in the federal or 
state governments. Of still more interest, how- 
ever, is the question of the relative emphasis 
placed upon the different functions of govern- 
ment by the distribution of these expenditures. 
Light is thrown on this question by the figures 
of Table II, which exhibit the per capita ex- 


payments for military purposes (including vet- 
erans) and for interest on the public debt to- 
gether accounted for about two-thirds of the 
excess of 1930 expenditures over those of 1915. 

Municipal growth, in short, was not only 
more modest, but also more nearly uniform as 
between the different major purposes of gov- 
ernment than was the case with other levels of 
government. An explanation offered for this 
phenomenon is that the frontiers of change in 


penditures on each function in 1915 and 1929, 
the percentages of increase, and the distribu- 
tion, by percentages, of the amounts by which 
the expenditures of 1929 exceeded those of 


city governments are found in the smaller but 
growing cities. As these approach metropolitan 
size they are confronted with the problems 


ties which arise in these larger aggregations of 





ven 1915. human beings and must adjust their services 
this rABLE I 
Net Per Capita Expenpitures oF Cities Over 30,000 By Functions, 1915, 1929 
? FOR OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, OUTLAYS AND INTEREST, WITH PER CENT INCREASE 
AND Per CENT DIstTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INCREASE, IN 1915 DOLLARs. 
000 Fiscal Year Per Cent Per Cent 
RS ... I Increase, Distribution 
4 1915 1929 1915-29 of Increase 
ent. General Government $ 2.39 $ 2.46 3 1 
the Protection to Persons and Property 4.37 5.42 25 10 
Health 49 73 50 ? 
an Sanitation 3.03 3.39 10 3 
| of Highways 5.87 7.28 25 13 
per Charities, H« spitals and Corrections 1.54 1.89 25 3 
it E-ducation and Libraries 743 12.21 65 44 
Recreation 1.10 1.70 55 5 
the Miscellaneous 7 1.37 95 6 
in- Public Service Enterprises 3.61 4 30 1) 6 
Interest 412 4.85 20 7 
ugh ; 
ther Potal $34.66 $45.60 30 100 
aa The striking thing about the situation re- accordingly. It is evident, if city expenditures 
vealed by this tabulation is not that there was are analyzed by size groups, that per capita 
a change in the emphasis placed upon the _ costs increase with city size but that the rate 
different functions in 1915 and in 1929, but _ of increase is greater in the smaller units. The 
ONS, that the change was so slight. It is true that smaller cities, however, contribute less to the 
E, increasing shares of the city budgets went for total of city costs than do the larger com- 
education, for public health, for recreation,and munities in which the types of services rendered 
for the variety of services included in the are more nearly stabilized. 
mg miscellaneous category. But there was no such E : . 
_— great dislocation of the distribution of expendi- XPENDITURES AND GROWTH OF ACTIVITIE 
0 : ; ; 
Ee tures as was found in state government, for Was the growth of city expenditures due to 
5 example, where expenditures on highways rose _ the adoption of new activities? This interesting 
0 from 16 per cent of net expenditures in 1915 question was found difficult of solution. An 
y be to more than 36 per cent in 1929. Highways attempt was made, however, by means of a 
ities and education together accounted for only 58 questionnaire submitted to mayors, city man- 
: per cent of the increase in city expenditures in agers, and research bureaus, to ascertain to 
ot ° ° ° *,°¢ 
pi these years, while in state governments these what extent new activities had been adopted 
nith, two functions provided 75 per cent (in 1915 in the years since 1915. Usable replies were 
ad dollars) of the increase between these vears. received from thirty-four cities forming a 
r the ° ° e ° = ° sa . ° . 
ili Again, in the federal government, increases in sample reasonably representative of the differ- 
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ent size groups.' The reporting authorities were 
supplied with a list purporting to represent all 
activities carried on by cities, and asked to 
check those initiated in 1915 and subsequently, 
together with the year of adoption. The list 
contained in Table III includes the activities 
which were listed as new by at least one-fourth 
(nine) of the cities. 


PARLE Ill 


List oF Activities REPORTED AS 
New Since 1915 py 34 Cities 

General Government. Develop 
ment of zoning plans; planning of 
public improvements; centralized 
purchasing; centralized mainte 
nance of motor vehicles; prepara 
tion of executive budget 

Protection to Persons and Prop 
erty: Police. Traffic lights; auto 
patrol; crime records; traffic con 
trol; radio control of auto patrol ; 
mounted patrol; police teletype. 
Other Protection, Municipal em 
plovment agency 

Conservation of Health. Inspec 
tion of swimming pools; provision 
of tuberculosis nurses ; maintenance 
of venereal disease clinic; mainte 
nance of infant welfare service; maintenance of 
children’s clinic; dental inspection of school chil 
dren; clinics for pre-natal care; maintenance of 
child welfare nurses; inspection of dairy farms; 
inspection of food handlers; provision of public 
health nurses. 

Sanitation. Installation of motor street sweeping 

Highways. Installation of safety zones 

Charities, Hospitals and Corrections. None 

Education. Vocational guidance; classes for 
cripples; classes for deaf; classes for mental de 
fectives; classes for defective speech. 

Libraries. None. 

Recreation, Community centers; playgrounds; 
golf courses; open air swimming pools 

Public Service Enterprises. Public 
hangars for aircraft 


airports ; 


The results were of some interest, if not en- 
tirely conclusive. A number of important new 
types of work were listed in fields already noted 
as having increased rapidly in per capita cost: 
education, health, and recreation. But high- 
ways, which ranked second in growth and im- 
portance, produced few new activities. If the 
behavior of the sample cities may be regarded 
as representative, there appears to be little rela- 
tion between the distribution of new activities 
among the functions and the shares of these 


t Epitor’s Note: The replies from seventeen 
cities showing the activities adopted during the 
years 1922 to 1931 inclusive appear in the admin 
istrative problem section of this issue 





CARROLL H. Wooppy 


functions in producing increased governmental 
costs. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that, in the sample cities at least, new activities 
were adopted in considerable number in the 
years from 1918 to 1925, but to a much smaller 
degree in the years from 1926 onward. But 
city costs moved steadily upward, reaching 
their maximum at the end of this period. Thus 
again the situation in city gov- 
ernments differed from that in 
the states and the national gov- 
ernment. The “hard roads” 
program which contributed so 
heavily to the growth of state 
costs, did not get seriously un- 
der way until after the passage 
of the federal ‘“‘good roads” act 
of 1916; the veterans’ services 
which in 1932 were absorbing 
almost a fourth of federal ex- 
penditures, are almost entirely 
post-war creations. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It is always hazardous to draw specific con- 
clusions from past developments and project 
them into a misty future. A few facts seem to 
be fairly clear. To a very considerable extent 
the citizens of our municipalities had decided, 
before the World War, about what services 
they wanted from their city governments. In 
the post-war years, when they could pay for 
what they wanted, they expressed fairly de- 
cided preferences as to the types of services 
which ought to be more fully developed. They 
demanded, in short, larger, better and some- 
what more diversified school facilities, fuller 
provision by the city for the health of its 
dwellers, more golf courses, playgrounds and 
other opportunities for recreation, more up-to- 
date police methods, the installation of devices 
for more effective business management of the 
city governments, better kept streets, and that 
city governments should continue to venture 
somewhat into the marginal fields in which 
useful new services may be developed. City 
budgets are now strained to meet the needs of 
troubled times. But when business returns to 
an even keel, it would be far from surprising 
if these demands, well grounded in the ex- 
perience of years from 1915 to 1929, should 
again assert themselves. 
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The Future of Public Administration 


By LEONARD D. WHITE* 
Professor of Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


As author of the public administration section of the report of the President's 
Committee on Social Trends, Mr. White has made a careful study and analysis 
of trends in administration. In this article he points out what public adminis- 
trators may expect in the future in the light of the known past. 


HE report of the President’s Research 

Committee on Social Trends lays the basis 

for a reasonably good guess as to develop- 
ments in the next decade, although even the 
wisest prophet might readily be confounded by 
the swiftly moving sequence of current events. 
Study of the underlying movements of the last 
thirty years does make clear, however, some of 
the major trends of our time, which in all 
probability will extend themselves forward at 
least for a brief space of years. Although the 
reporters for the Committee on Social Trends 
were advised to be chary in committing them- 
selves to the unknown, in these columns some- 
what more freedom may be granted for specu- 
lation in the light of the known past. 

The material prepared by Carroll H. 
Wooddy for the report makes plain the per- 
sistent and rapid increase in governmental 
functions, which has become the subject of 
much adverse criticism in recent months. Fed- 
eral, state, and municipal governments have 
been pressing forward to provide new services 
and to set up new safeguards by way of regu- 
lation of the many hazards of an industrial 
world. Has this process of growth been stopped 
by the depression and by the cries for relief 
from the embattled taxpayer? So far as one 
can assess the expanding forces of the past, 
it seems altogether likely that the range of 
governmental functions will continue to in- 
crease in the immediate future, and that the 
present demand for curtailment will mean not 
the elimination of functions but to a certain 
extent a reduction in their cost. 


* Enrtor’s Note: Mr. White received a Ph.D. de 
gree in 1921 from the University of Chicago; has 
been a member of the political science faculty since 


1920, first as associate professor, and at present as 
professor of public administration; chairman, Citi- 
rens’ Police Committee of Chicago, 1929-1930; 
first vice president, American Political Science 


In all probability we shall continue to live 
in an era in which increasing demands upon 
government to aid in solving complex economic, 
industrial, and social problems are inevitable 
—demands which will become more certain as 
the steady improvements in standards of gov- 
ernment performance which are noted in the 
report of the Committee become generally rec- 
ognized. The taxpayer will secure relief through 
better management and through new and bet- 
ter forms of taxation; but not by a diminution 
of the services rendered by government to its 
citizens. 


THE NEw MANAGEMENT 


Among the major developments recorded by 
the report is the new management, which has 
made great strides in all levels of government 
except the county and local rural administra- 
tion. For the first time in our national history 
effective attention has been given within the 
last twenty years to the “business” operations 
of government. Budgets, allotment systems, 
pre-audits, centralized purchasing, control of 
printing, administrative supervision of expendi- 
tures, all have become the order of the day. 
The new management has tended definitely to 
settle in the hands of the chief executives, 
mayors, managers, governors, and the Presi- 
dent. 

In its finest examples, which are found in 
the cities, the new management has already 
developed a type of administration which com- 
pares favorably with English or German mu- 
nicipal government. It has not yet, however, 


\ssociation, 1931; member of Chicago Civil Serv 
ice Commission since 1931; and author of /ntroduc- 
tion to Public Administration, 1926; The City 
Manager, 1927; The Prestige Value of Public 
Employment in Chicago, 1929; The Civil Service 
in the Modern State, 1931: and other books and 
monographs on government. 
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become established in the habits of the com- 
munity as in older countries with settled tradi- 
tions. The question arises whether this is a 
permanent contribution to American govern- 
ment, or whether the party machines, en- 
trenched in the large cities, the counties, and 
many states will not again sub- 
vert administration to patron- 
age. 

So far as the next decade is 
concerned it seems highly prob- 
able that administration will 
more than hold its own in this 
battle of generations. The pop- 
ular demand for the elimination 
of waste and extravagance is 
against the spoilsmen; the diffi- 
cult tasks of government in pub- 
lic relief, in education, in health 
administration, in construction, 
in the care of defectives and 
delinquents are moving farther 
and farther away from the rough hand of the 
politician. Whether, on the other hand, the 
guidance of the administration in the formula- 
tion of public policy will be accepted to any- 
thing like the degree characteristic of England 
and Germany is dubious, with the exception of 
the group of officials who pre-eminently char- 
acterize the new management—the city man- 
agers. 

One phase of the forward movement of the 
new management in municipal government is 
effectively portrayed in the adoption of mayor- 
council, commission, and  council-manager 
forms of government in eleven home rule states 
where the voters have freedom of choice. Table 
I summarizes the facts. 


LEONARD D. WHITE 


TABLE |! 
ADOPTION OF MUNICIPAL CHARTERS IN 
Home RULE STATES 


Type ot Charter 1911-1920 1921-1930 
Mayor-Council 55 31 
Commission 106 x 
Council- Manager a Q5 


The commission plan of municipal govern- 
ment has plainly collapsed in the last decade. 
The future remains with the mayor-council 
and the council-manager types, with an obvious 
preference in these states for the latter. 

Of great contemporary interest are the rela- 
tions between the federal government, the 
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states, and the counties and cities. The report 
of the Committee shows a steady shift of power 
from the city halls and county courthouses to 
the state capitals, and from the state capitals 
to Washington. Against this trend is opposed 
only a slowly developing and limited program 
of home rule for counties and 
cities. 


WHAT THE FutTuRE HoLps 


What of the future? So far 
as it can be read from the ex- 
perience of other countries, the 
state government is likely to as- 
sume much greater responsibil- 
ity for the character of local 
government than has yet been 
known in the United States. 
The point at which greatest de- 
velopment is likely to come in 
the immediate future is in the 
realm of local revenue and ex- 
penditure; this will bring in its train the prob- 
ability of greater supervision in other fields, 
especially relief, unemployment, provision for 
old age, public health, and police. On the other 
hand, we may look forward to greater local 
freedom in the choice of the form of govern- 
ment. 

The expansion of state leagues of munici- 
palities may eventually establish a powerful 
counter weight to the process of centralization, 
but it is probable that many phases of central 
supervision will accord with the intelligent 
preference of the cities themselves. Of greatest 
interest is the future relation of the cities and 
the federal government, now put on a novel 
basis by the loans of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and re-emphasized by the 
growth of great metropolitan centers at times 
as large and occasionally larger than the states 
of which they are a part. 

The character of problems set by the de- 
pression is such that it seems inevitable that a 
greater co-ordination of federal, state, and local 
administration is essential, whether this come 
about by the extension of means of control 
or otherwise. It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
all three levels of government will be driven to 
deal with each other in a collective fashion; 
and it is not improbable that such organizations 
as the American Legislators’ Association and 
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TRAINING 


the American Municipal Association will take 
a leading part in such negotiations. 

These facets of the future world in adminis- 
tration glitter in the light of public discussion. 
Other significant changes are quietly proceed- 
ing whose eventual significance may be quite 
as great. Within the last fifty years, and espe- 
cially in the last thirty, public officials have 
organized hundreds of national, state, and re- 
gional associations of a professional character. 
The era of official isolation has given way to 
an era of co-operation in most fields of public 
administration, the whole powerful movement 
being symbolized in the Public Administration 
Clearing House, organized in 1931. These or- 
ganizations are meeting regularly for the con- 
sideration of a wide range of technical prob- 
lems, are furnishing a steady and persuasive 
support for administrative improvement, and 
in many cases are co-operating in significant 
programs of research. 

On other lines, unions of public employees 
are springing up in national, state, and the 
large municipal services, often affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and raising 
important questions as to their most effective 
connection with administration. 

The survey shows that the traditional “civil 
service’ movement in the sense of a moral 
drive for the cleansing of government reached 
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its peak in the five years 1905-1910. The im- 
provement of the public service since 1910 has 
come about partly through the continuance of 
this reform agitation but more and more 
through the steady acceptance of the merit 
system by city managers and by the develop- 
ment of an improved technique in personnel 
management. 

In short, the key to the changes in the last 
two decades is the demand for greater efficiency 
in government for the dual purpose of bettering 
service and reducing taxes. There has been in 
consequence a trend toward simplification, 
toward closer supervision all along the line, 
toward better methods and the installation of 
modern tools and equipment, toward the elim- 
ination of partisanship, and toward retrench- 
ment. At the same time the spoils system has 
persisted in the large cities and many areas of 
administrative activity still remain in a back- 
ward state. 

The decade 1900 to 1910 was chiefly con- 
cerned with the problems of greater demo- 
cratic responsibility both in the field of gov- 
ernment and of business; the decade 1910 to 
1920 was absorbed in the World War to the 
exclusion of domestic issues; the last decade 
has been above all a decade of administrative 
improvement, perhaps the most effective and 
promising in the history of the United States. 


Training for Municipal Management 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


The International City Managers’ Association has just announced a complete 
series of extension courses covering the entire field of municipal administration. 


HE International City Managers’ Asso- 
g poten has long realized the necessity for 

more adequate training not alone for its 
own members, but for those who are steadily 
entering the field of municipal management. 
The announcement therefore that it will now 
offer a complete series of extension courses in 
this field is the fruition of a hope of many 
years’ standing. Since the need for economy 
in government is being emphasized now per- 
haps more than at any time in our history 


there is bound to follow an increasing demand 
for men and women trained in the art and 
science of public administration. It is in recog- 
nition of this demand that the International 
City Managers’ Association is undertaking the 
training of men and women in the practical 
operation of local government activities. 
Training for the public service by means of 
extension courses is not a new venture, for the 
Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City, first recognized the need for training pub- 
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lic administrators by means of extension 
courses about ten years ago when several 
courses were prepared by the Institute’s staff. 
Five years later the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University prepared 
several additional courses. Some months ago, 
the International City Managers’ Association 
completed arrangements for taking over these 
courses, and now has revised them in the light 
of recent developments and is adding new 
courses. The Association now offers a complete 
series of extension courses covering all the im- 
portant phases of municipal administration. 


PURPOSE 


These extension courses in municipal ad- 
ministration are planned to meet the needs of 
two distinct groups: first, those already in the 
public service who desire to improve and 
broaden themselves either in their present posi- 
tion or so that they may qualify for advance- 
ment to a higher rank; and second, those who 
are planning to enter the public service and who 
need a broad training and a general knowledge 
of the major problems and practices of mu- 
nicipal administration. 


CHARACTER OF THE COURSES 


Every course is designed to help the admin- 
istrator to meet the practical every day prob- 
lems of city government. These courses are 
not designed to prepare one as an expert or 
technician in the various fields, but they do 
aim to acquaint one with the terminology and 
the problems peculiar to each activity. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on administration 
and supervision. The courses will be revised 
constantly in order that they may at all times 
incorporate the latest approved practices. Each 
course will be supervised by a thoroughly 
trained and experienced person. 

CourRsEs OFFERED 

The courses that are now available or are 
in the course of preparation cover practically 
the entire range of activities of a city govern- 
ment. They start with a course on the forms 
and activities of municipal government, include 
six courses in municipal finance, municipal 
law, courts, health, public welfare, city plan- 
ning and zoning, municipal utilities, personnel, 
police, fire, public reporting, public works ad- 
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ministration, and end with the technique of 
municipal management. In all, the twenty dif- 
ferent courses comprise approximately two 
hundred lessons. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


To be reasonably sure that an applicant can 
succeed in the course or courses chosen, the 
right is reserved to refuse admission to any 
course or to prescribe the order in which the 
courses are to be taken.* 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


The method of instruction insures positive 
advancement. Each course contains an intro- 
ductory statement giving the scope of the work 
and a list of the texts and prescribed readings. 
Each lesson is given in outline form supple- 
mented by suggestions to the student and a set 
of questions to test the student’s method of 
work and his understanding of the material 
covered. After completing the prescribed as- 
signment for each lesson, the student writes 
his answers to the questions, and mails the 
paper, together with any inquiries about the 
work, to the headquarters office. Here each 
paper is gone over carefully by a thoroughly 
qualified person who corrects and comments on 
the answers, and returns the paper to the 
student. The individual examination on each 
lesson may be waived in case of advanced 
students and only one general examination 
given on the completion of each course. As 
every course is handled individually, each 
student is accorded individual and personal 
attention. In fact, this personal attention and 
supervision is the most valuable feature of the 
entire course from the standpoint of the 
student. 


TIME REQUIRED 


The time required to complete a course ob- 
viously depends to a large extent upon the 
amount of time devoted to it by the student 
and upon his background and experience. The 
reading assignment for each lesson under nor- 
mal circumstances should require about three 
hours’ time with an additional hour for an- 





* Further information as to fees, together with 
application forms, will be mailed on request to the 
International City Managers’ Association, 923 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 
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swering the examination questions. Six months 
is allowed as the maximum time to complete 
any one course and three years for the entire 
series unless an extension of time is granted. 
Students who satisfactorily complete the entire 
series are awarded a certificate. 

In thus providing to meet the demand for 
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improving the technical competence of its 
members and those who surely will be called 
into the public service in the years to come, 
the International City Managers’ Association 
is recognizing that one of the essentials of a 
profession is the command of a common fund 
of knowledge. 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


VII. Economies in Police Administration*® 


By CLARENCE E 


RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 


The chief economies in police work are to be effected in the proper selection, 
distribution, training, and management of personnel; by the installation of a 
modern records and follow-up system; and by the adoption of approved police 
methods and procedures. More emphasis needs to be placed on the selection of 
police executives with administrative ability, on public relations, and on crime 


prevention. 


TTENTION should be directed first of 
all to the organization of police forces 
and the extent of the areas to be po- 

liced. Certainly the police executive should be 
selected solely on the basis of his administra- 
tive ability and professional knowledge. Com- 
petent leadership is the most essential single 
requirement for an effective police force. In no 
other municipal department are the ill effects 
of political interference more evident. The po- 
lice executive should be appointed by and di- 
rectly responsible to the chief administrator. 
Where there are separate police units such as 
park and boulevard police, they should be 
merged with the city police into one organiza- 
tion. In metropolitan areas the police forces 
ultimately should be consolidated on a county 
or regional basis, but until this can be brought 
about the various police departments may pro- 


* This is the seventh of a series of twelve articles 
on constructive economy in municipal administra 
tion. The eighth, “Economies in Fire Administra 
tion,” will appear in the February issue. In the 
preparation of this article, the writers received the 
advice and help of Donald C. Stone, research di- 
rector, The International City Managers’ Associa 
tion. 

For additional information on police manage 
ment, see the following articles in PuBLic MANAG! 
MENT: “Can Police Effectiveness be Measured ?” by 
Donald C. Stone, September, 1930; “Qualifications 
of Patrolmen” and “A Suggested Method for the 


mote the co-ordination of police activities by 
voluntary agreement or through a regional po- 
lice committee as in the Cincinnati region. A 
small jurisdiction cannot operate economically 
the needed identification, records, training, and 
other technical staff facilities nor are police 
problems controlled by city limits or other gov- 
ernmental boundary lines. Apprehension pow- 
ers of police officers should be state-wide for 
state offenses so that a policeman may pursue 
a criminal beyond the city limits and thus 
make police work more effective. 

Further economy may be promoted if the 
police executive will meet at least twice each 
month with representatives of the courts, 
schools, welfare department, and social agen- 
cies to co-ordinate work with a view of elimi- 
nating duplication of effort, to focus attention 
upon the important problems, and to enable 


Selection of Patrolmen,” March, 1931; and “Con- 
trolling Police Investigations Through a Follow-up 
System,” by O. W. Wilson, June, 1932. The 1931 
City Manager Yearbook contains: “The Selection 
and Distribution of Police Personnel,” by August 
Vollmer; “Police Record-Keeping and Reporting,” 
by Bruce Smith; and other papers. The 1933 City 
Manager Yearbook contains: “Public Co-operation 
and Effective Police Work,” by John B. Blandford, 
Jr.; “Co-ordination of Regional Police Activities,” 
by Charles P. Taft IIT; and “Relation Between 
Minor Rackets and Major Crimes,” by O. W. 
Wilson. 
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the development of a crime prevention pro- 
gram. Such meetings might be extended to in- 
clude the police executives of various munic- 
ipalities within the area. 

Since the personal service item constitutes 
approximately 90 per cent of the average 
police budget, the chief economies must be 
effected through the proper utilization of per- 
sonnel. Competent policemen are the prime 
requisite to police economy; they can be se- 
cured only by setting up a rigid selection pro- 
cedure. A high school education or its equiv- 
alent should be set as a minimum requirement 
for applicants, the maximum age should not be 
more than twenty-nine, and no weight should 
be given to previous experience other than po- 
lice work. Those who meet these preliminary 
requirements should be given a thorough exam- 
ination including intelligence tests and apti- 
tude tests of the short-answer form. The char- 
acter investigation is highly important and 
should not be restricted to references given by 
the applicant. During the probationary period, 
the recruits should be thoroughly trained and 
supervised. A careful study of the probation- 
ers should lead to the discharge of all whose fit- 
ness is even questioned; once appointed to the 
force it is not easy to discharge a patrolman on 
the grounds of incompetency. A satisfactory 
rating plan such as the Probst Rating System 
should be employed to determine the patrol- 
man’s ability on the job after appointment, and 
to aid in eliminating incompetent men. The 
training of patrolmen after appointment to the 
force should continue throughout their career. 
In addition to training schedules by the de- 
partment itself, many cities send their officers 
to the training school operated by the state 
league of municipalities. 

With respect to the distribution of the force, 
a careful analysis of the pertinent records of 
offenses, traffic accidents, and other records, 
should lead to a systematic planning of police 
work in terms of the size of the beat, number 
of times to be covered daily, need for fixed 
posts, and the number of patrolmen to be as- 
signed to each shift and to specific tasks. For 
instance, all police assignments should be based 
on actual need as indicated by the records bu- 
reau analysis of crimes, police hazards, and oc- 
currences requiring police action. Forces should 
be apportioned during the twenty-four hours 


| January 


to give the maximum effective strength during 
the hours and at particular points where con- 
ditions are most hazardous. All special per- 
manent details for other than regular public 
police service should be eliminated. Wherever 
possible, schoolboy patrols or school janitors 
should be used at school crossings instead of 
regular patrolmen. Routine clerical work in 
the police department can be done better and 
more cheaply by civilians than by patrolmen. 
With the increasing use of the radio and of 
motor patrols, district or precinct stations are 
required only at wide intervals. Many cities 
are reducing station overhead and making ad- 
ditional officers available for patrol by consol- 
idating districts. It is advisable to use motor 
patrols instead of foot patrols in all residential 
areas and one man instead of two in the patrol 
car in quiet residential or sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. The assignment of investigations to 
motor patrols may be facilitated and the need 
for station reserves eliminated by installing a 
regional or local police radio system. Signal 
lights at street crossings are more economical 
than fixed point officers. Roving patrol cars 
should appear frequently at points where traffic 
hazards are the greatest. Police vacations 
should be concentrated in the months of low 
crime rates. Superannuaries should be retired 
on pension and the savings used for recruiting 
and training younger men if more men are 
needed. Through the adoption of these and 
other methods of distributing personnel most 
effectively, the police executive may find that 
his department can operate with fewer men 
than at present and at the same time do better 
pt lice work. 
ADEQUATE PoLicE REecorpDs ESSENTIAL 
As already indicated, records are essential in 
the day-to-day administration and control of 
police departments. Every city should install 
the records systems and the consolidated daily 
and monthly police forms adopted by the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police.’ In 
brief, this system makes use of the follow-up 
principle to assure that all matters requiring 
1 See Uniform Crime Reporting, 1929, pp. 73-136, 
and the Manual of Police Records, which, together 
with standard daily and monthly consolidated re 
port forms, may be obtained from the International 


, 
City Managers’ Association, 923 East 60 Street 
Chicago 
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investigation are properly cared for, provides 
analyses of police problems so that the force 
may be better distributed and assigned to its 
duties, assists in the investigation of crimes and 
disposition of criminals, discloses steps to be 
taken to reduce accidents, and indicates the 
effectiveness of police work. 

Irrespective of the size of the department, all 
offense reports, arrest records, summonses, lost 
and stolen property records, traffic records, 
personnel records, fingerprints, photographs, 
criminal histories, modus operandi, handwrit- 
ing, payrolls, correspondence, accident records, 
and all other records should be administered 
by the central records and identification bu- 
reau. The importance of proper records in po- 
lice work cannot be overemphasized; they are 
essential to systematic planning and control 
and enable the police executive to make the 
most effective use of the personnel available. 


MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIES 


Expenditures for a records system, radio 
equipment, and patrol automobiles should take 
precedence in most municipalities over every 
other type of police department expenditure 
except that for the training of men. Utilization 
of the best procedures and equipment is real 
economy. For instance, there should be ade- 
quate means of communication, such as tele- 
phone, radio, call boxes, recall systems, and in 
a large metropolitan area, a teletype system. 

Police costs may be reduced by increasing 
the use of notification and court summons 
rather than physical arrest for violation of 
minor regulations, particularly traffic offenses. 
Such a procedure saves the time of the police 
officer as well as that of the citizen. 

More emphasis should be placed by the po- 
lice upon crime prevention. Certain public and 
private welfare agencies work to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency, but the police officer is also 
a welfare officer in a certain sense, and his 
point of view should supplement the work of 
the welfare agencies. The majority of juvenile 
court cases are brought into the courts by the 
police, and they are acquainted with the condi- 
tions and centers where crime breeds. While 
some conditions may be corrected by mass han- 
dling, such as slum elimination, supervision 
of dance halls, pool halls, and so forth, the 
main work to be done concerns the individual. 


Effective crime prevention work by the police 
should result eventually in making other police 
work less costly, bring more security to person 
and property, and perhaps result in a saving to 
the public through reduced burglary and theft 
insurance rates. 

Police departments that give special atten- 
tion to improving relations between the public 
and the police are repaid in many ways. One 
large city encourages citizens to listen in to 
police radio broadcasts, for in this way citizens 
obtain an idea of the hazards and broad range 
of police duties with the result that they have 
a greater respect for the policemen. Moreover, 
the solution of many crimes depends upon the 
co-operation and information gained from the 
public. In another city, the police chief invites 
citizens to visit the department to see how the 
police carry on their work. Such efforts on 
the part of the police executive bring better 
co-operation from the public, which in turn 
builds up the morale of the force, encourages 
interest on the part of the police in their own 
work, and thus tends to improve police service. 

The police should not be required to perform 
any services that are not distinctly within the 
scope of police duties, but certainly they should 
report to the proper department conditions 
needing correction, such as fire hazards, broken 
pavements, leaky water mains, alterations of 
buildings, and other conditions which the alert 
policeman will note as a matter of routine. 
Such reporting by the police will enable other 
departments to reduce inspectional costs. 

If the police department maintains its own 
motor equipment, adequate cost records should 
be kept to determine what makes are econom- 
ical and when new cars should be purchased. 
It is essential that a careful control be set up 
to prevent the unauthorized use of gas and oil. 

Other economies may be realized by sending 
a few picked men to study police departments 
in other cities, by establishing a police library, 
by giving instruction to the entire force at least 
once a week, by preparing adequate rules and 
regulations, and by giving the chief final au- 
thority for disciplinary action under such rules. 

The New Jersey Tax Survey Commission 
(Local Police Protection and Costs, 1932), 
has estimated that police costs in four large 
New Jersey cities could be reduced 26 per cent 
if modern police methods were adopted. 








Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


New York State Sells Bonds 


HE state of New York sold $30,400,000 
of bonds on December 14, 1932 at a net 
interest cost to the state of 3.03 per cent. This 
is the lowest interest rate the state of New 
York has ever obtained on its permanent fi- 
nancing. The proceeds of the bonds are to be 
used for unemployment relief, general state 
improvements, and grade crossing elimination. 
The bond market seems to have lost the mo- 
mentum toward higher prices and lower inter- 
est rates which were evident during the entire 
six months preceding the close of the year. 
The prices during 1933 will be influenced by 
the action of Congress, the bills adopted by the 
forty-one state legislatures which meet in Jan- 
uary, and the continued ability of cities gen- 
erally to meet their obligations. 


Water Rates Cut 25 Per Cent 


HE Atlantic County (New Jersey) Water 

Company announced a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in rates effective January 1, 1933. This 
action followed an application to permit the 
construction of municipally owned plants in 
half of the towns where this water company is 
doing business. The reduction was recom- 
mended by the New Jersey State Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners. 


Taxes and Income 


HE burden of taxation is now being fre- 

quently expressed as a percentage of the 
national income. Such a comparison seems 
vicious and misleading. In the past it has been 
customary to express expenditures in business 
as a ratio of expense to sales or turnover. The 
correct way of expressing the tax burden ap- 
pears in a booklet published by the American 
Hotel Association. It shows who gets the hotel 
dollar. The statistics, compiled by reputable 
hotel accountants, reveal that out of each hotel 


dollar 6 cents goes for taxes and insurance, 
9 cents for depreciation, 23 cents for sundries, 
19 cents for merchandise, 31 cents for payroll, 
and 12 cents to the bondholders. This method 
of expressing the tax burden is not only more 
accurate and in accordance with accepted prin- 
ciples, but it also makes a fairer case for gov- 
ernment. 


Accounting Improvements Needed 


UNICIPAL accounting must be im- 

proved before local government costs 
can be controlled or reduced intelligently. This 
fact is becoming increasingly apparent to legis- 
lative bodies, researchers, and officials them- 
selves. There must be some common classifi- 
cation of accounts and uniform terminology. 
Many recent studies have disclosed a weakness 
in local government accounting. Just this week 
one city asked how it might improve its water 
accounting system. It was keeping its con- 
sumer records on cards in the office of the tax 
collector, who also made the water bills. The 
city auditor obtained his control by adding 
the figures on the cards of the collector. This 
demonstrates the necessity of segregating the 
control function from the collecting function. 
In the city cited here the city auditor should 
establish the control and probably should make 
the bills which are collected by the tax col- 
lector. 


The R. F. C. Requests Aid of American 
Municipal Association 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

has invited the co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association in stimulating eli- 
gible applications for self-liquidating loans. 
Through state municipal leagues, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association reaches seventy 
thousand city officials representing five thou- 
sand cities. The existing channels of informa- 
tion provided by these leagues are expected to 
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aid the Corporation in acquainting applicants 
with the purpose of the Act, and city officials 
will obtain a better impression of the types of 
projects that are likely to cause delay because 
they border on eligibility. 


What Is the Cost of Government? 


HE total tax revenue of the federal, state, 

and local governments for 1931 was $9,- 
500,000,000, according to preliminary figures 
prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. This data was released by Congress- 
man Vinson of Kentucky, chairman of the Sub- 
Committee. It is interesting to compare this 


figure with other estimates which run from 
ten billion to fifteen billion dollars. 


What You Get for Your Taxes 


N Hinton, West Virginia, each taxpayer’s 
statement is accompanied by an analysis 
showing the amount he pays for fire protection, 
street lighting, police protection, and other 
services. Many cities show what portion of the 
city tax levy goes for each purpose by distrib- 
uting the tax dollar to the various functions, 
but City Manager Hume K. Nowlan of Hin- 
ton has gone one step further and has analyzed 
each individual tax bill to show the cost of 
each service. The bill also shows the amount 
the taxpayer will save if he pays promptly and 
takes advantage of the discount. 


Administrative Problem Section 


The Growth of Municipal Activities 


A total of 392 new activities were adopted by the seventeen cities included in 
this study, during the ten year period, 1922 to 1931 inclusive. The new activ- 
ities are chiefly in the social welfare field. These reports were compiled by 
Carroll H. Wooddy in his study for the President’s Committee on Social 


Trends. 


Berkeley, California — 82,104 


By CHartes W. DeWorr, Director of Personnel 


1922—Recreation camps 
1923—Traffic engineering 
Junior traffic police 
Psychological clinic 
Vocational guidance 
Medical inspection of school children 


1924—Provision of child welfare nurses 
Inspection of day nurseries 
Del Valle Preventorium 
1925—Sunshine school 
1927—Rodent control 


1928—Radio control of auto patrol 
Readers’ adviser service 
Classes for deaf 
1930—Band concerts 
Mosquito abatement and control 
1931—Classification of positions 
Probst ratings (efficiency reports) 
The state department of health directs the 
rodent control activity with the co-operation 


of the United States Public Health Service. 
The County Tuberculosis Association co-oper- 
ates in the work of the Del Valle Preventorium. 


Buffalo, New York — 573,076 


sy Cuarces FE. Roescu, Mayor 

-Traffic lights 

Smoke inspection 

Summer high school 

Gas wells 

Pensions general employees 

Pensions educational employees 

Continuation classes 

-Inspection of food handlers 

-Accident registration bureau 

Policewomen 

Safety zones 

Transportation of crippled children 

1926—Examination of electricians 
Landing field and hangar 
Water filtration 


1922 


1923 


1924 
1925 
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1927—-Inspection of electric wiring 
Garbage incineration 
1928—Development of zoning plans 
Preparation of executive budget 
Centralized purchasing 
Collection of miscellaneous revenues 
1929—Police teletype 
Inspection of taxi meters 
Inventory of city property 
Cancer nurses 
Technology library 
1930—Police radio 
1931—Old age support 


A new city charter called for inventory of 
city property, preparation of executive budget, 
centralized purchasing, collection of miscel- 
laneous revenues; state law required the in- 
spection of food handlers, accident registration, 
old age support, continuation classes, and a 
technology library. 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania — 12,596 


By Grorce P. Searicut, City Manager 


1922—-Snow removal 
White way lighting system 
Up-to-date bookkeeping system 
Motorized police and street depart- 
ments 
1924—-Appropriation toward welfare officer 
1927—-Municipal comfort station 
Maintaining community ambulance 
1928—Playgrounds 
Saturday night municipal market 
1929—Full-time building inspector and fire 
chief 
1930—Appropriation to library 
Municipal equipment sheds 


Dubuque, lowa — 41,679 
By R. M. Evans, City Manager 


1922—Criminal identification 
Inspection of buildings and plans 
Inspection of electric wiring 
Inspection of signs 
Inspection of elevators 
Inspection of inflammables 
Inspection of fire escapes 
Inspection of dairy farms 
Inspection of food handlers 
Inspection of ventilation 
1923—Centralized maintenance of motor 
vehicles 
Police alarm system 
Police recall lights 


January 


Examination of plumbers 

Street flushing 

Motor sweeping 

Ash collection 

Rubbish collection 

Cafeteria 
1924—-Maintenance of tuberculosis hospital 

Maintenance of tuberculosis clinic 
1925—-Auto pound 

Street widening 

Band concerts 

Symphony concerts 
1926—Dental inspection of school children 

Classes for defective speech 
1927—Traffic lights 

Auto patrol 

Playgrounds 
1928—Vocational guidance 

Greenhouses 

Park nursery 

Landing field and hangar 

Municipal docks 

Open air summer school 

Open air classes 
1929-——Planning of public improvements 

Zoning 

Snow removal 

Children’s museum 

Supervised recreation 

Bus transportation 
1930—Central registration of voters 

Sewer pumping 

History museum 


Flint, Michigan — 156,492 


By C. J. Scavarpa, Former City Manager 


1922—-Inspection of food handlers 
Health department 
Inspection of inflammables 


1923—-Conservation of child and maternal 
health 
Junior college 
Lip reading 
School lunches 
Art instruction 
1924—Continuation classes 
Classes for cripples 
Transportation of crippled children 
Golf courses 
1925—-Inspection of signs 
1927—Traffic violation bureau 


Accident bureau 

Officers continuation school 
Sewage treatment 

Classes for defective speech 
Winter sports 
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1928—Annual brake testing 
Junior traffic patrol 
Sight saving classes 
Regulation of aerial and ground wires 
Police alarm system 
Testing of oil burners 
Greenhouses 
1930—Uniform crime reports 
1931—-Fire prevention bureau 
Motor street sweeping 


1929 


Fort Worth, Texas — 163,447 
By A. B. Vickery, Public Utility Engineet 
1922—Traffic lights 
Supervised recreation 
Golf courses 
Refuse collection and disposal 
Technical high school 
Technical evening high school 
Free textbooks 
1924—-Firemen training school 
1925—Merit system 
Classification of positions 
Efficiency ratings 
Traffic signs 
Control of weights and measures 
Licensing trades and occupations 
City forestry 
Bus transportation 
Sanitary inspection 
Inspection of hair dressers and 
cosmeticians 
Mosquito abatement and control 
Tuberculosis hospital 
General clinic 
Public health service 
Tuberculosis nurses 
Social hygiene nurses 
Vaccination service 
Conservation of child and maternal 
health 
Bacteriological laboratory 
Chemistry laboratory 
Serology laboratory 
Public health education 
Hospitalization of indigent sick 
Free medical service 
Confidential registry 
Care of dependent children 
Municipal lodging house 
Municipal employment agency 
Fire and police pensions 
Planning of public improvements 
Airport 
Police training school 
Women police 


1926 


1927 
1930 
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Investigation of suspected arson 
Food regulation and inspection 
Many of the activities adopted in 1925 were 
provided by the new city charter which became 
effective in that year. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin — 50,262 
By Wititram E. O’Brien, City Manager 

1922—Budget system 

Central registration of voters 

Inventory of city property 
1923—Centralized purchasing 

City plan and zoning 

Women police 

Golf course 
1924—-Auto patrol 

Branch libraries 
1925—Identification of criminals 
1926—Street name signs and house numbers 

Street widening 


1928—Children’s library 
1929—Classes for cripples 
1931—Landing field and hangar 


Knoxville, Tennessee — 105,802 
By Frank D. Jones, City Planning Engineer 
1923—-Centralized purchasing 
City planning 
Recreation bureau 
Employment bureau 
Continuous audit of financial trans- 
actions 


1925—-Auto pound 

Auto patrol 

State and county laboratory 
1927—Traffic lights 

Smoke inspection 
1929—Airport 


Centralized motor transportation 

First aid wagon 

Police training school 
1931—Dog pound 

Centralized purchasing, city planning, em- 

ployment bureau, and the continuous audit 
were imposed by state law; the auto pound 
was provided by city ordinance; two men are 
in charge of the employment bureau, one is 
paid by the city and the other by the federal 
government. 


Louisville, Kentucky — 307,745 
By Witttam B. Harrison, Mayor 
1922—-Dog pound 


Traffic signs 
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Crime records 
1923—Public utilities bureau 
Police alarm system 
Criminal identification 
1924—Police recall lights 
Auto light testing 
1925—-Examination of electricians 
1926—Traffic engineering 
Classes for deaf 
Transportation of crippled 
Trades school 
1927—-Garbage incineration 
Visiting teachers 
Safety zones 
1928—Traffic lights 
Police teletype 
Inspection of furnaces 
Inspection of scaffolds 
Vocational guidance 
Junior high school 
Junior high summer classes 
Supervised playgrounds 
Promotion of private recreation 
Community centers 
1929—City planning and zoning commission 
Grade crossing elimination 
Radio broadcasting of school programs 
1930—Registration commission 
Civil service commission 
Radio control of auto patrol 
Accident investigation 
Landing field and hangar 
Comptroller and inspector 
Scientific police laboratory 


Portsmouth, Virginia — 45,704 
By Frank C. HANRAHAN, Former City Manager 


1922—Playgrounds 
Park system 
1924—-Community centers 
1925—Maintenance of general clinic 
Band concerts 
Park nursery 
Golf courses 
Mosquito abatement and control 
Maintenance of camp for T.B. children 
1927—Criminal identification 
Inspection of swimming pools 
Regulation of midwives 
Provision of midwife control nurses 
Maintenance of clinics for pre-natal 
care 
Maintenance of infant welfare service 
Maintenance of children’s clinic 
Provision of child welfare nurses 
Motor street sweeping 


1926 
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1928—Safety zones 

1929—Traffic control 
Traffic lights 
Auto patrol 
Crime records 


New York City — 6,930,446 


By BertHa GRAY 


1922—-Americanization classes 
1923—-Investigation of telephone, transit, gas 
companies 

Home teachers for helpless cripples 

Occupational therapy 

Radio telephone broadcasting 
1924—-Golf course 

New York City cancer institute 

Garbage incineration 
1926—School psychologists 
1927—Legislative clerk at Albany 
1929—Police airplane service 
1930—Teachers of vocational guidance 

Crime prevention bureau 

Secret service 

Sewage treatment 

Executive budget 

Police teletype 

Bureau of ballistics 
1931—Municipal airport 


San Jose, California — 57,651 


1922—-Educational research 
1923—Psychological clinic 

Vocational guidance 
1924—-Safety zones 

Painting parking spaces 
1927—School census 
1928—Traffic lights 

Traffic engineering 

Classes for deaf 

Classes for defective speech 

School lunches 
1929—Motion picture censorship 


San Francisco, California — 634,394 


By RicHarp Graves, University of California 


1922—Centralized purchasing 
Development of zoning plans 
Fire prevention 
Motor street sweeping 
Public defender 
Community centers 
1923—Police training school 
Aquarium 
Water supply (Hetch-Hetchy) 
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1924—-Mental inspection of school children 
School for crippled children 
Educational research 
Recreation camps 
1925—Pensions for teachers 
Provisions of generalized nursing 
Clinics for pre-natal care 
Exhibits of art 
Yacht harbor 
1926—Adult education school 
1927—-Police teletype 
Boat crews 
Airport 
1928—Maintenance of cardiac clinic 
Old age pensions 
Psychological clinic 
1929—-Motorcycle patrol 
Auto patrol 
Art library 
Art instruction 
1930—Radio control of auto patrol 
Scientific police laboratory 
Radio control of fire boats 


Stockton, California — 47,963 


1922—Recreation camp 
1923—Conservation of health 

General health inspection and quaran- 

tine 
Hospital and nursing service 
Conservation of child and maternal 
health 

Health records and statistics 

Research and testing 

Public health education 

Classes for the anemic 
1927—-Police and fire alarm system 

Maintenance of tuberculosis hospital 
1929—Inventory of city property 
1930—City planning 

Classes for cripples 

Classes for defective speech 
1931—Fire prevention 

Exhibits of art 

Scientific museum 


Syracuse, New York — 209,326 


By H. R. GaLiacuer, Syracuse University 


1924—-Auto patrol 
Dance pavilion 
Rose garden 
925—Traffic lights 
926—Complaint bureau 
Bureau of nursing 
Maintenance of children’s clinic 


1927—-Garbage incineration and reduction 

Safety zones 
1928—-Bureau of transportation 

Contagious disease hospital 

Motor street sweeping 
1929——Educational research 
1930—Traffic engineering 

Inspection of smoke 

Employment bureau 

Classes in defective speech 

Maintenance of traffic lights 

Open air theater 

Airport 

Arboretum 
1931—Old age support 

The state public service commission exer- 

cises regulatory control over the collection of 
public utility data; a special attorney is re- 
tained in the office of the corporation counsel 
for this work. Part of the expense of the bu- 
reau of nursing and of the dental and mental 
inspection of children is met by the Milbank 
Foundation. 


Sturgis, Michigan — 6,950 
3y RicHaArpD Brew, Former City Manager 


1926—Playground activities 
1929—Community welfare nurse 
Sewage disposal plant 
Traffic control and street stop signs 
Welfare association 


Wilmington, Delaware — 106,597 


3y E. W. Bartram, Secretary to the Mayor 


1922—-Bus transportation 
Educational research 
1923—-General food inspection 
Garbage collection 
Marine terminal operation 
1924—Vocational guidance 
Community centers 
Park nursery 
Zoning 
City library 
Maintenance of bacterio-chemical 
laboratory 
1925—Kindergartens 
1926—Class for mental defectives 
Milk inspection 
Mosquito control 
1927—-Class for defective speech 
Ungraded classes 
1928—Inspection of swimming pools 
Combustible rubbish collection 
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Public Funds Meet 88 Per Cent of 
Relief Costs 


ELIEF expenditures in 127 cities of 50,000 or 
more population in October, 1932, amounted 
to $23,748,956, according to the December bulle- 
tin of the United States Children’s Bureau. This 
amount represents an increase of 3.8 per cent 
above the cost of relief provided by the same 
agencies in the preceding month, and 88.6 per cent 
above the cost of such relief in October, 1931. The 
rapidly expanding volume of relief expenditures 
has been financed to an increasing extent from pub- 
lic funds. Public funds met 88 per cent of the to- 
tal cost in October, 1932, as compared with 78 per 
cent in October, 1931. The year ending October, 
1932 saw an increase in relief expenditures from 
public funds of 111.2 per cent; from private funds, 
3.8 per cent. It is pointed out that the change in 
financial responsibility apparently is related di- 
rectly to the increased availability of federal and 
state funds for use in supplementing local funds. 
Expenditures by city departments for general pub- 
lic relief rose sharply in October, while such ex- 
penditures by county departments decreased. 
Work relief administered by public departments 
increased, but expenditures for such relief by pri- 
vate agencies tended to decline 


Utica Council-Manager Election Held 
Invalid 

HE adoption of the council-manager plan in 

Utica, New York, in November, 1931, was 
held invalid on December 28 by a supreme court 
justice on the ground that notices of the referen- 
dum published by the city clerk and county clerk 
were insufficient. The manager plan had been 
adopted by a majority of 1,600 votes and was to be- 
come effective on January 1, 1934. The decision of 
the court ended with this pertinent remark: “Let 
the blunders of this venture in political action re- 
mind the electorate that success in public affairs is 
the product of eternal vigilance, that once enlisted 
in a public enterprise, they must push the attack 
relentlessly ‘till the last trench is carried and the 
field is won.” And a New York observer writes: 
“It looks to me as though it is becoming a com- 
mon political trick for a political machine, antici- 
pating defeat in the council-manager election, de- 
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liberately to violate some section of the election 
law. If the machine wins, the violation is never 
mentioned; if it loses, the thing is taken to the 
courts and the will of the voters overthrown by 
legal chicanery.”’ It will be recalled that the Utica 
case is quite similar to the situation that prevailed 
in Indianapolis in1929, and in Ventura, California, 
in 1931. 


Interstate Conference of Legislators to 


Deal with Tax Conflict Problems 


AN interstate conference of state legislators 
will convene in Washington, D. C. on Febru- 
ary 3 to grapple with the problem of conflicting 
taxes levied by the federal government and by the 
This is the first official conference of this 
character that has ever convened in the United 
States. It is to be held under the auspices of the 
American Legislators’ Association and has the ap- 
proval and promise of co-operation from Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt. Every state legislature has 
been invited to send one official delegate from the 
Senate and one from the House and the governor 
is invited to send one or more principal state 
fiscal officers. The conference will consider the 
advisability of establishing a standing committee 
of legislators with an advisory board of fiscal offi- 
cials to study and confer upon the problems of 
conflicting taxation. The call for the committee 
states in part: “It has long been apparent that 
substantial benefits would result to the citizens of 
all states from a closer contact between the various 
legislatures The further fact of the inabil- 
itv of the state to deal with the federal govern- 
ment in an orderly and co-operative manner has 
involved heavy burdens upon the taxpayer, upon 
the federal government, and upon each state.’ 


states 


Three-fourths of the Country's Water 
Works Are Publicly Owned 
IGHTY-THREE of the 4 cities in the 
United States with 100,000 or more inhabi- 
tants own their water works systems, and nearly 
73 per cent of the 10,789 water systems in the 
United States are publicly owned, according to a 
survey report recently published by the Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Company (Municipal 
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Ownership of Water Works in the United States). 
The report traces the growth of municipal own- 
ership of water works, method of acquiring public 
control of water plants, details of successful op- 
eration of plants in several large cities, and meth- 
ods of effecting economies in the operation of 
water and electric systems. One table shows the 
cost of water delivered to the consumer in 225 
cities served by municipal plants. Because of the 
variation in the rates between cities according to 
the volume used, the price of water in various 
quantities was figured on a comparable basis so 
that rates might be compared between cities. An- 
other table shows the revenues, expenses, and 
net profits of one hundred municipal water plants. 
The total per capita water revenues for these 
cities was $5.73 for 1931; operating expenses, 
$2.50; depreciation, $1.94; leaving a net profit 
of $1.28 per capita. The report also lists eighty- 
three tax-free towns. Jacksonville, Florida, is 
pointed out as a notable example of a city re- 
ducing taxation by applying the surplus revenues 
of municipally owned utilities for general muni- 
cipal purposes. As a contribution toward the re- 
duction of city taxes in 1933, the city-owned 
utilities in Jacksonville have set aside $2,022,000. 


Adequate Public Works Records 
Systems Save Money 

AVINGS effected in the first year by the cities 
that have installed the public works records 
system designed by the Committee on Uniform 
Street and Sanitation Records are many times 
greater than the installation expense, according to 
the city officials themselves. During the past two 
years, the Committee has made installations in 
eight cities of different population groups, and 
manuals describing the installations have been 
published by the Committee. These installations 
have demonstrated the advantages which proper 
organization, records, cost accounting, work pro- 

grams, and budgeting will bring to any city. 
The widespread interest shown by cities, as well 
as by leagues of municipalities has led the Com- 
mittee to prepare for distribution to city officials 
a memorandum in which the Committee offers to 
make its services available to cities on a cost ba- 
sis. The Committee estimates that an installation 
in a city of 10,000 to 25,000 population would re- 
quire nine days and would cost approximately 
$315, while in a city of 75,000 to 125,000 popu- 
lation, the installation would require thirty-two 
days and cost $1,120. The installation provides 
for setting up all of the records and procedure for 
preparing payrolls, controlling field labor, pur- 


chasing and using materials and supplies, organiz- 
ing and accounting for motor equipment, deter- 
mining unit costs of work done, making necessary 
adjustments in the general accounting system, and 
relating the work programs and budgets to the 
records and cost system. The staff would draft 
all necessary report and record forms, assist em- 
ployees in filling out daily reports, prepare com- 
plete instructions for the operation of the entire 
system, and supervise posting to all summary rec- 
ords and ledgers until satisfied that every step 
works smoothly. The staff realizes that if an in- 
stallation is to work properly, it must be made to 
fit the conditions of each locality. In other words, 
the city obtains a specially tailored job rather 
than a ready-made accounting garment which 
might not fit. City officials who are interested in 
having an installation made may communicate 
with the Committee at 923 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 


One of Three 


INOT, North Dakota, a commission-gov- 

erned city with a population of 16,099, 
adopted the council-manager plan on November 
8, 1932 by a vote of 4,309 to 1,637, to become ef- 
fective early in 1933. But on December 20 a 
special election was held on a proposal to adopt 
the mayor-council plan, which carried by a vote 
of 1,285 to 1,201. The reader is left to guess under 
which of the three forms of government the city 
will operate 


How a Budget Officer Was Selected 
in Dallas, Texas 

ARLY last fall, ninety-six engineers, bankers, 
bookkeepers, and accountants applied for ap- 
pointment to the vacancy in the position of bud- 
get officer of Dallas, Texas. To this large group the 
Dallas Civil Service Board administered the Otis 
Group Intelligence Test and a series of short- 
answer tests chiefly of the true-false type, cover- 
ing English, spelling, governmental budgetary 
practice, accounting principles, general financial 
practices, accuracy in following directions, and a 
set of problems in percentage and arithmetical rea- 
soning. The tests were designed so that they could 
be answered by persons with some university ed- 
ucation, without requiring previous experience in 
public budgeting. Only twenty-six applicants made 
a grade of seventy or more in these tests, but each 
of the twenty-six made satisfactory grades on the 
intelligence test. These twenty-six candidates were 
then interviewed by a committee composed of 


City Manager John N. Edy, E. M. Powell, chief 
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examiner for the Civil Service Board, and Stuart 
Bailey, personnel director and assistant director 
of finance. This committee measured each man 
against a qualifications chart on which a maxi- 
mum weight of 60 points was allowed on the writ- 
ten examination, and a maximum of 40 points on 
experience, personality, legibility, and number of 
dependents. For instance, one point for each year 
up to ten years was allotted for clerical experi- 
ence; one point for each year up to ten years for 
experience in sales or credit work; one point for 
each year up to five in supervisory work; five 
points for personality; five for legible writing; and 
five for dependents, one point for each person. 
Other factors considered but not included in the 
grading were: extent of education, whether em- 
ployed, salary, maximum salary previously earned 
if not employed, age, and references from past 
employers. After a careful study of all the facts 
assembled, the committee agreed on the three best 
candidates; the chief examiner and the personnel 
director selected one of the three; and the city 
manager appointed the person they recommended. 
The successful candidate had scored 198 points 
out of a possible 230 on the intelligence test, and 
ranked fourteenth in the list of twenty-six candi- 
dates in the written examination and interview.— 
Stuart BaAILey, personne! director, city of Dallas 


An Aid to Scientific Zoning Practice 


N planning for a city’s future development, 

how much land shall be allotted to streets, 
parks, houses, and other purposes? The answer 
to this question is found in Urban Land Uses’, by 
Harland Bartholomew, who sets forth a method 
for estimating the total area required for each 
particular urban use for any given future pop- 
ulation of cities between 5,000 and 300,000 pop- 
ulation. Briefly, the first step in carrying out 
a zoning plan and ordinance is to make a de- 
tailed survey of the character and extent of 
present city development. “From these data,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Bartholomew, “can be obtained 
the present amount of total developed area ex- 
pressed in acres per 100 persons. By comparing this 
norm with that of other cities as exhibited by this 
research (Urban Land Uses), it will be possible 
to arrive at a satisfactory norm for future growth 
of the city under consideration. By applying this 
local norm to the figure of estimated future pop- 
ulation for any given year, such as 1980, it will 

1l/rban Land Uses, Harvard City Planning 
Studies, Vol. IV. Harvard University Press, 1932 
Pp. 174. Price $3.50 ordered from Purtic Man 
AGEMENT, 
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be possible to determine the probable total de- 
veloped area required. Next a tentative zoning 
plan should be prepared, the greatest care being 
taken to allocate areas for different uses in ac- 
cordance with a pattern which will best conform 
to present conditions and provide for future 
growth of various kinds in the most appropriate 
places. The amount of area assigned to various 
land uses in the tentative zoning plan should be 
computed separately by districts and summa- 
rized.” This method of estimating future land 
uses was developed from a detailed study of the 
uniform field surveys conducted by Mr. Bartho- 
lomew in recent years in twenty-two more or less 
typical American cities of less than 300,000 pop- 
ulation. 


How to Prepare Annual Public Works 
Reports 


HE Committee on Uniform Stree: and Sani- 

tation Records has just mailed to all city 
managers and public works officials in cities of 
over 10,000 inhabitants a pamphlet explaining 
how annual public works reports should be pre- 
pared. This pamphlet, which is somewhat similar 
in purpose and type of treatment to the “Guide 
for Preparing Annual Police Reports” published 
by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, enumerates the tables, charts, and text which 
an annual public works report should contain. In 
addition to general specifications such as prompt- 
ness of publication, physical makeup, distribu- 
tion, and cost of publication, this guide describes 
the contents for a public works report. Such ac- 
tivities as public works organization, expendi- 
tures, public improvements, street maintenance, 
refuse collection and disposal, street cleaning, au- 
tomotive equipment, building regulations, and 
public utilities are taken up in order. 

The main purpose of the annual report prepared 
in conformance with this guide is to supply citi- 
zens, taxpayers, and civic organizations with in- 
formation concerning the work of the city govern- 
ment. An annual public works report also fur- 
nishes the council, public works employees, and 
officials of other departments with an accurate pic- 
ture of public works operations and accomplish- 
ments 

By using the standard classifications of the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Rec- 
ords, these annual reports will make possible the 
comparison of work and costs between cities and 
thus not only prove valuable to all public works of- 
ficials but also foster the adoption of sound records 
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and accounting systems as proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. 


Twenty-four Nation-Wide Broadcasts 
on Legislative Problems 
EGISLATURES and Legislative Problems is 

the subject of the new You and Your Gov- 
ernment series which is to be broadcast each Tues- 
day evening at 7:15 o'clock Eastern Standard 
Time over the nation-wide network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. This series will 
continue for twenty-four weeks ending on June 13. 
It is sponsored by the Committee on Civic Edu- 
cation by Radio of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and the American Political 
Science Association, with the sole aim of present- 
ing impartial, non-partisan, and accurate informa- 
tion about government. 

This series, like its predecessors, lists many of 
the outstanding public officials in the United 
States, well-known leaders in government, and ac- 
ademic experts. Lewis Meriam of the Brookings 
Institution, Congressman Joseph W. Byrns of 
Tennessee, and Governor John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire will talk on January 24 on “Budgets.” 
The program for February 7 is a roundtable on 
the subject of “Local Government Legislative 
Needs of 1933,” in which the following persons 
will participate: Henry W. Toll, director, Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association; Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association; Clarence E. Ridley, executive di- 
rector, The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation; and Paul V. Betters, executive secretary, 
American Municipal Association. The complete 
program for this series may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Committee on Civic Education, 60 
East 42 Street, New York City 


Committee Recommends Group 
Payment for Medical Care 

FTER five years of study the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care under the chair- 
manship of Ray Lyman Wilbur has made publi 
a report which is an indictment of the prevailing 
system of organizing and paying for medical serv 
ices. In the words of the majority report: “Many 
persons do not receive service which is adequate 
either in quantity or quality, and the costs of serv- 
ice are inequably distributed. The result is a tre- 
mendous amount of preventable physical pain and 
mental anguish, needless deaths, economic ineffi- 
ciency, and social waste.” The application of med- 
ical knowledge to the needs of the general public 
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has lagged behind the development of medical 
science, according to the majority group who see 
medicine as a social problem and responsibility. 
Drastic centralization is urged by the majority 
while the minority report holds to the individual 
relation of physician and patient. The total an- 
nual expenditure for medical services in 1929 was 
$3 647,000,000; only 3.3 cents of the medical dol- 
lar went to public health work—tlocal, state, and 
federal. 

The majority report recommends that medical 
service, both preventive and therapeutic, should 
be furnished largely by organized groups of physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, pharmacists, and other as- 
sociated personnel; that all basic public health 
services, whether provided by governmental or 
non-governmental agencies, should be extended 
so as to be available to the entire population ac- 
cording to its needs; that the cost of medical care 
be placed on a group payment basis through the 
use of insurance, the use of taxation, or the use of 
both of these methods. The Committee also made 
suggestions for changes in the professional edu- 
cation of health officers, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and others 

The Committee was composed of many emi- 
nent men, and the survey which cost one million 
dollars was financed by eight foundations 


How Binghamton, New York, Reduced 
the Payroll Budget 

NEW salary basis for municipal employees 

in Binghamton, New York, became effective 
January 1, providing for salary reductions rang- 
ing from no reduction to 20 and 25 per cent. This 
plan replaces the practice of requiring city em- 
ployees to donate 10 per cent of their salaries to 
the city. The new system is based upon a careful 
study made by the local Chamber of Commerce 
with the co-operation of the city officials. The 
Chamber of Commerce, through its taxation com- 
mittee, employed the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration to handle the technical phases of 
the work. Data were collected as to commercial 
rates of pay for about one hundred occupations in 
and near Binghamton. On the basis of these and 
other data the taxation committee came to the 
conclusion that the city could reduce its total pay- 
roll by about 12'» per cent and still remain a lib- 
eral employer. A pay plan, based on this con- 
clusion, was developed, approved by the chamber 
of commerce, and submitted to the city officials. 
In preparing his budget, the city manager largely 
followed the recommendations of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The city council in turn followed 
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the manager’s recommendations, though some 
changes were made. 

The Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion recommended that members of the civil serv- 
ice commission, who in recent years have been 
paid $500 a year each, in the future serve without 
pay in the same manner as members of the board 
of education, the library board, and the hospital 
board, and that a technician be employed to han- 
dle the detail personnel work. The city manager 
recommended to the council that they consider 
carefully the policy involved. The council elim- 
inated the salaries and the civil service commis- 
sion took the question to the court which held that 
this was a matter for the discretion of the coun- 
cil. The city budget therefore was adopted with- 
out pay for the civil service commissioners, 
though provision is made for a paid assistant sec- 
retary. 

The procedure followed in making the study is 
worthy of special attention. When the taxation 
committee of the chamber of commerce entered 
upon its study of governmental costs, they called 
upon the city manager for suggestions as to pro- 
cedure. The members of the committee have at 
all times had a friendly attitude and have offered 
constructive criticism. In marked contrast to this 
is the attitude of chambers of commerce and tax- 
payers’ associations in many other cities where 
such organizations have taken an antagonistic at- 
titude toward the recognized government officials 
and in most instances have made no constructive 
suggestions for reducing expenditures. —C. A 
HARRELL, city manager, Binghamton 


Administrative Reports for Use in 
Managing City Activities 
HE research staff of the International City 
Managers’ Association has prepared a set of 

fourteen financial and departmental reports which 
illustrate the type of information that city man- 
agers, mayors, and departmental officials should re- 
ceive at regular intervals concerning the operations 
to which they apply. They do not cover all matters 
that require reporting and so must be supple- 
mented by other reports of a daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, and annual nature. These ad- 
ministrative report forms are: 

(1) Statement of Cash on Hand and Forecast 
of Cash Position. 

(2) Comparative Statement of Monthly Re- 
ceipts. 

(3) Monthly Statement of Unpaid Taxes. 

(4) Comparative Statement of Monthly Allot- 
ment Balances. 
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(5) Comparative Statement of Work, Costs, 
and Man Hours for Refuse Removal and Disposal. 

(6) Monthly Analysis of Sanitary Complaints. 

(7) Water Department Earnings and Cost Re- 
port. 

(8) Monthly Statement of Equipment Opera- 
tions. 

(9) Monthly Report of Fires and Fire Losses. 


(10) Monthly Statement of Unemployment 
Relief. 

(11) Monthly Report of Health Department. 
(12) Consolidated Daily Police Report. 

(13) Consolidated Monthly Police Report 
(14) Graphic Chart: Number of Burglaries 


and Per Cent of Cases Cleared Compared With 
Last Year. 

A complete set of these forms may be obtained 
by city officials from the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 923 East 60 Street, Chicago, for 
fifteen cents to cover postage 


Oklahoma Municipal League Holds 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting 

NE hundred seventy-seven persons repre- 

senting fifty-four Oklahoma cities, attended 
the nineteenth annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Municipal League at Oklahoma City, late 
in November. Unemployment relief problems 
utility rate matters, and municipal taxation were 
discussed by city managers, mayors, and coun- 
cilmen, while special roundtables were held for 
the city clerks, treasurers, and auditors; city at- 
torneys; superintendents of municipal utilities; 
and police executives. The convention voted unan- 
imously in favor of the League's sponsoring 
the preparation and submission to the state leg- 
islature of three measures providing: (1) The 
exemption of municipalities from all taxes, in- 
cluding the state’s four cent gasoline tax; (2) a 
bill to secure to cities and towns a just portion 
of the state gasoline taxes to be expended upon 
state highways passing through such cities and 
towns; and (3) revision of the state occupational 
tax law to permit wider application by cities 
enabling them to regulate more effectively certain 
industries. 

The City Managers’ Association of Oklahoma 
met jointly with the Oklahoma Municipal League. 
T. E. Thompson, city manager of Shawnee, was 
elected president. Other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Ross Taylor, Bartlesville; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. M. Renner, Elk City; members of the 
executive committee, Verlin Thompson, McAl- 
Fred E. Johnston, and L. C. 
Green, Chandler. Other Oklahoma city managers 
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who were present at the convention were: C. F. 
Adams, Ardmore; R. E. Clement, Norman; 
Frank H. Lawrence, Grandfield; H. T. Law- 
rence, Mangum; Ed McClary, Yale; J. B. Mc- 
Lendon, Duncan; Albert L. McRill, Oklahoma 
City; and F. M. Stephenson, Edmond. Mr. Ren- 
ner and Mr. Taylor also were elected members of 
the executive committee of the Oklahoma Munici- 
pal League. 


New Tax League Created to Represent 
General Welfare 


NEW organization known as the General Wel- 

fare Tax League, with headquarters in New 
York City, was formed on December 29 at 
the annual convention of the American Economic 
Association and affiliated societies, held in Cin- 
cinnati. The objects of the League as set forth 
in its constitution are: (1) To maintain a vigi- 
lant watch on all revenue proposals in federal, 
state, and local governments; (2) to initiate re- 
search for the purpose of discovering financial 
facts and principles which are pertinent to the 
general welfare; (3) to translate the results of 
such research and the findings of the academic 
world into concrete legislation for the raising and 
spending of public revenues; (4) to develop 
sound opinion on questions of public finance by 
furnishing data for public information and dis- 
cussion, by publishing the results of League re- 
search, by conducting symposia by noted students 
on specific problems, and by acting as a general 
clearing house of information on governmental 
revenues and expenditures; and (5) to further 
such financial legislation as appears to be for the 
common good and to oppose such as would ap- 
parently have an adverse effect upon the general 
welfare. 

The advisory council of the new league in- 
cludes many well-known experts in government, 
economics, and business. Those best known to 
readers of Puspitic MANAGEMENT are: Charles 
A. Beard, political scientist and author; John R 
Commons, University of Wisconsin; Harold W. 
Dodds, Princeton University; Paul H. Douglas, 
The University of Chicago; Jens P. Jensen, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Mabel Newcomer, Vassar Col- 
lege; Harvey W. Peck, Syracuse University; Er- 
nest Minor Patterson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Lawson Purdy, general director, Charity 
Organization Society of New York; Thomas H. 
Reed, University of Michigan; and Frank H. 
Sommer, dean of the law school, New York Uni- 
versity. Harold S. Buttenheim, editor of the 
American City, is acting president of the League, 
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and Mabel L. Walker, former associate editor of 
the American Labor Legislation Review, has 
been appointed executive secretary. 


“Selling the City” 


EWARK, New Jersey, this last Fall has 
staged what has been the most intensive 
drive for the “sale of the city” to obtain due taxes 
ever undertaken by any American city. Reminis- 
cent of the Liberty Loan drives during the world 
war, Newark has invoked an elaborate sales tech- 
nique concentrated in a community of nearly a half 
million population. Unlike the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, the drive was devoid of an appeal to pat- 
riotism during a war. Yet like the war bond drives, 
the appeal was to community patriotism, a request 
to recognize community obligations, plus a re- 
minder that payment of taxes is not voluntary with 
the taxpayer. 

A review of the techniques applied is suggestive 
to cities desiring to emulate the Newark cam- 
paign. A careful study was made of the media by 
which the need and the obligation of paying taxes 
would be, first. brought to the citizen’s attention: 
second, reinforced by reiteration; third, stimu- 
lated into action; and fourth, facilitated by wider 
opportunities for payment at the convenience of 
the taxpayer. The media included such an assort- 
ment of devices as radio, newspapers, airplanes, 
telephoning, milk bottles, police and firemen, post- 
ers, and mail cancellation 

Radio talks by city officials described city serv- 
ices and appealed to city patriotism to pay taxes. 
Newspaper stories recurrently pounded home the 
need for civic co-operation and told of the current 
progress of the campaign. Trolley car and bus 
riders traveled in cars containing reminder post- 
ers. Airplane trailers described sky appeals by 
which the attention of an entire city was centered 
through a single aerial stunt. Milk bottles, gath- 
ered by housewives in the early morning, carried 
the label, “Have you paid your taxes?.” as a 
reminder to accompany the breakfast coffee 
Policemen and firemen were assigned to lists of 
taxpayers and when on their “beats,” if not oth- 
erwise occupied, rang doorbells and asked the 
same question of people who may have protested 
that they had no breakfast coffee. 

Telephone girls, otherwise unoccupied, were 
furnished with lists of taxpayers who received an 
unexpected prompting when taking down tele- 
phone receivers. Uncle Sam’s mail service was 
utilized by the cancellation of every letter passing 
through the postoffice with the stamped query 
as to tax payment. City tax offices were kept open 
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not only Saturday afternoons but in the evening 
for the convenience of the citizens whose tax pay- 
ments were stimulated by one-third as a result of 
the campaign.—WyLie KILPATRICK. 


L. A. Goines 


. A. GOINES, city manager of Alliance, Ne- 
braska, since June 1, 1925, died on Decem- 
ber 18 at his home in Alliance. He was born in 
New York City in 1886, and received a degree in 
civil engineering from the University of Wyom- 
ing in 1912. For thirteen years after graduation 
he was engaged in engineering and construction 
work with various private companies, in private 
practice, and in the management for a time of a 
development and reclamation project in South 
Carolina. He had been vice-president of the Ne- 
braska League of Municipalities, and at the 1932 
convention he was elected president. Mr. Goines’s 
passing is a distinct loss not only to the commu- 
nity which he had served so well, but also to the 
city manager profession. 


Civil Service Assembly Discusses 
Methods of Improving 
Government 


HE main discussion at the annual meeting 

of the Civil Service Assembly in Baltimore 
a few months ago centered on the methods of re- 
ducing the cost of government in orderly fashion, 
the personnel agency’s part in dealing with unem- 
ployment problems, the improvement of service 
rating systems, the appraisal of methods and pro- 
cedures used in selecting personnel, and feasible 
methods of making available for interested officials 
legal interpretations of personnel laws, rules, and 
regulations. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie, in discussing the 
personnel problems he has encountered as Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, stated emphatically that in his 
opinion good government depends upon the estab- 
lishment and co-ordination of three essential staff 
services—budget, personnel, and purchasing. He 
explained how these staff services operate in the 
Maryland State government to make it possible 
for him as governor to secure essential facts, 
formulate policies, and secure their intelligent ex- 
ecution in providing staff services to the operating 
departments. 

One whole day was given to a discussion of the 
means of achieving less expensive and better gov- 


ernment as a permanent result of the depression. 
Charles P. Messick of the New Jersey State Civil 
Service Commission explained the conditions and 
problems that arise from the depression and 
pointed out briefly the general direction their so- 
lution must take. Clarence E. Ridley of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association explained 
the methods being used in various public juris- 
dictions to achieve better but less expensive gov- 
ernment. Fred Telford of the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration told how the emphasis 
in public personnel work is changing to meet de- 
pression conditions 

Charles P. Messick, secretary and chief exam- 
iner of the New Jersey State Civil Service Com- 
mission, was re-elected president for the third 
successive term 


With the City Managers 


CTUAL expenditures for the city of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, in 1932 were 16 per cent less than 
provided in the budget in spite of the fact that 
the city is providing unemployment relief for 29 
per cent of its population. Relief includes food, 
regular monthly payment of rent totaling from 
$20,000 to $30,000 a month, medical and dental 
attention, hospitalization, fuel, gas, and electric 
light. Part of the reduction in total expenditures 
was made possible by reducing salaries. William 
E. O’Brien is city manager. 

Borger, Texas, spent 20 per cent less in 1932 
than the amount appropriated in the annual bud- 
get. During the year the city procured a reduc- 
tion in gas rates, and now claims the lowest gas 
rates of any city in the state. W 
is city manager 

James E. Barlow, city manager of Portland, 
Maine, pointed out in an article in a local news- 
paper that Portland citizens paid to the state 
nearly one million dollars a year in automobile 
and highway taxes, and in return received ap- 
proximately $80,000 for state aid highways which 
had to be matched by the city. Mr. Barlow pro- 
poses that one half of the automobile registra- 
tion fees be returned to the cities in which the 
automobiles are owned ’ 

FRANK C. HIGGINBOTHAM. formerly city man- 
ager of McAlester, Oklahoma, and later of Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma, has been appointed secretary of 
the Oklahoma Municipal League. Mr. Higgin- 
botham is a graduate of the Texas A. and M. 
College, and in 1929 was president of the Okla- 
homa Municipal League. 


Henson Davis 











